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THE PASSOVER SONG OF THE KID AND AN 
EQUIVALENT FROM NEW ENGLAND. 

We are told that Jesus and his disciples, while gathered for the 
Passover celebration, sang a hymn. (Matt. xxvi. 30.) The reference, 
doubtless, is to the Hallelox psalm of praise (Psalms cxiii.-cxvii.). In 
later centuries were added chanted benedictions, such as : " Praised 
art thou, O Lord, King of the Universe, who hast redeemed us, and 
hast redeemed our fathers from Egypt." Mediaeval manuscripts con- 
taining the Haggadah (Passover eve) rite include other pieces of a 
poetical character. At the end of the service were added two folk- 
songs, included in the Prague edition of 1590 (but not in that of 
1526), namely, Ehadmi jodea (One, who knows?) and Had gadya 
(One kid). 1 These are still sung, with devotional feeling, not only by 
orthodox German Jews, but also by those of other countries. The 
rhymes have numerous equivalents in European folk-lore ; the first, 
a number-song, I have already examined in this Journal; 2 of the 
Song of the Kid I shall now give an unpublished English variant, 
and add brief comparative remarks. 

The Jewish chant proceeds as follows (previous terms being re- 
peated with each new agent) : — 

One kid, one kid, that my father bought for two pieces ; one kid, one kid. 

Then came the cat and ate the kid that my father bought, etc. 

Then came the dog and ate the cat, etc. 

Then came the stick and beat the dog, etc. 

Then came the fire and burned the stick, etc. 

Then came the water and quenched the fire, etc. 

Then came the ox and drank the water, etc. 

Then came the butcher and slew the ox, etc. 

Then came the Death-angel and slew the butcher, etc. 

Then came the Holy One, blessed be he ! and slew the Death-angel, etc. 

As the song was sung with devout feeling, it came to be felt that it 
must be something more than a nursery rhyme. In 1723, Probst von 
der Hardt gave a mystical explanation, and interpreted the two pieces 
as significant of Moses and Aaron, the cat as indicating Assyria, the 
stick Persia, the fire Alexander, the water Romans, the ox Saracens, 
the butcher Franks, the angel Turks, and the Holy One God, who 
would send the still expected Messiah. The principle of the rhyme 
was found in Jeremiah xxx. 16: "All they that devour thee shall be 
devoured." This fanciful interpretation found some favor with sub- 
sequent writers. 3 

1 Jewish Encyclopedia, " Haggadah." 

2 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. 1891, pp. 215-220. 

» G. Paris, Romania, vol. i. 1872, p. 222; J. C. Ulrichs, Sammlung Jtidiscke 
vol. xviii. — no. 68. 3 
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From the communication of Halliwell- Phillips in 1842, an English 
parallel, in the form of a tale, has become very familiar in nursery 
literature. 1 

An old woman was sweeping her house, and she found a little crooked 
sixpence. 2 " What," said she, " shall I do with this little sixpence ? I will 
go to market, and buy a little pig." As she was coming home, she came to 
a stile ; but piggy would not go over the stile. 

She went a little further, and she met a dog. So she said to the dog, 
" Dog ! dog ! bite pig ; piggy won't go over the stile ; and I shan't get 
home to-night." But the dog would not. 

She went a little further, and she met a stick. So she said, " Stick ! 
stick ! beat dog ; dog won't bite pig," etc. 

The story continues in the same accumulative fashion, with "fire ! burn 
stick," " water ! quench fire," " ox ! drink water," " butcher ! kill ox," " rope ! 
hang butcher," " rat ! gnaw rope," and " cat ! kill rat." 

[At this point of the story, the cat demands milk, which must be sought 
from the cow, who in turn asks hay, which is obtained from haymakers.] * 

As soon as the cat had lapped up the milk, the cat began to kill the rat ; 
the rat began to gnaw the rope ; the rope began to hang the butcher ; the 
butcher began to kill the ox; the ox began to drink the water; the water 
began to quench the fire ; the fire began to burn the stick ; the stick began 
to beat the dog ; the dog began to bite the pig ; the little pig in a fright 
jumped over the stile ; and so the old woman got home that night. 

Scottish variants make the tale one of the kid. 

There was a wife that lived in a wee house by hersel', and as she was 
soopin' the house one day, she fand twall pennies. So she thought to her- 
sel', what she could do wi' her twall pennies, and at last she thought she 

Geschichte, Basle, 1768, p. 133. Hardt's explanation was repeated by P. N. Lebrecht, 
1 73 1, to whom Halliwell ascribes it. For authors who have favored such view, see 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, " Had gadya." 

1 Nursery Rhymes of England. Obtained principally from oral recitation. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell. London, 1842, p. 159. 

2 Or, a silver penny. 

8 This bracketed material does not belong to the song now in question, but has 
been introduced by way of " contamination " from another accumulative rhyme, that 
of the mouse whose tail has been bitten off, and who goes to the cat to reclaim it. 
The mouse is referred to the cow for milk, thence to the barn for hay, thence 
to the blacksmith for a key to the barn, to the sea for coal to forge the key, etc. 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiii. 1900, p. 229. Halliwell (-Phillips), Popu- 
lar Tales and Nursery Rhymes, London, 1849, p. 33. This rhyme, The Cat and 
the Mouse, has a separate comparative history in several languages. French, 
Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. ii. p. 131; E. F. Carey, Guernsey Folk- 
Lore, London, 1903, p. 493 ; see Cosquin, op. cit. below, vol. i. p. 281, No. 29; 
Provencal, adulterated with the tale (originally Hindu) of the Hermit and the 
Mouse (see note, below). African (Berber), R. Basset, Conies pop. berbires, Paris, 
1887, No. 45 ; Nouveaux conies berbires, Paris, 1897, p. 168. This randonne'e is 
almost as variable as that of the Kid, with which the series is often adulterated. 
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couldna do better than gang wi' it to the market and buy a kid. Sae she 
gaed to the market and coffed [*'. e. bought] a fine kid. And as she was 
gaun hame, she spied a bonny buss o' berries growin' beside a brig. And 
she says to the kid : " Kid, kid, keep my house till I pu' my bonny, bonny, 
buss o' berries." 

" Deed no," says the kid, " I '11 no keep your house till ye pu' your bonny 
buss o' berries." 

Then the wife gaed to the dog, and said, " Dog, dog, bite kid ; kid winna 
keep my house," etc. 

The series proceeds with staff, fire, water, ox, axe, smith, rope, mouse, cat, 
and, on the latter's refusal, makes the wife say, " Do 't and I '11 gie ye milk 
and bread." " Wi' that the cat to the mouse, and the mouse to the rope, etc., 
and the kid keepit the wife's house till she pu'd her bonny buss o' berries." 1 

A variant represents the wife as anxious to gather sticks. 2 

" Kid, kid, rin hame, leuk the hoose, an' come again, till I gedder a 
puckle o' sticks to my fair firie." 

" Niver a lenth," said the kid, " will I rin hame, leuk the hoose, an come 
again ; ye can dee 't yersel'." 

The series here is dog, stick, fire, water, ox, smith, mouse, cat. 

I now print for the first time a version obtained by myself, many 
years ago, from the recitation of Miss Lydia R. Nichols of Salem, 
Mass., at the time aged 88 years, who retained the words as a remi- 
niscence of her earliest infancy ; the date of the rhyme therefore goes 
back to about 1800. 

KID DO GO. 

As I was going over London Bridge, 

I found a penny ha'penny, and bought me a kid. 

Kid do go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 

Went a little further, and found a stick. 

Stick do beat kid, 

Kid won't go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 

Went a little further, and found fire. 

Fire do burn stick, 

Stick won't beat kid, 

Kid won't go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 

1 R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 57. 

s W. Gregor, Folk-Lore Journal (London), vol. ii. p. 277. 
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Went a little further, and found water. 

Water do quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 

Stick won't beat kid, 

Kid won't go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 

Went a little further, and found ox. 

Ox do drink water, 

Water won't quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 

Stick won't beat kid. 

Kid won't go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 

Went a little further, and found butcher. 

Butcher do kill ox, 

Ox won't drink water, 

Water won't quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 

Stick won't beat kid, 

Kid won't go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 

Went a little further, and found rope. 

Rope do hang butcher, 

Butcher won't kill ox, 

Ox won't drink water, 

Water won't quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 

Stick won't beat kid, 

Kid won't go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
Time kid and I were home an hour and a half ago. 

Rope began to hang butcher, butcher began to kill ox, 
Ox began to drink water, 
Water began to quench fire, 
Fire began to burn stick, 
Stick began to beat kid, 
Kid began to go. 
Know by the moonlight it 's almost midnight, 
So kid and I got home an hour and a half ago. 
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There is a class of rhymes of this sort which increase and then 
reverse, and which in English are called accumulative. The French 
have a better word, randonnde (dialectically rengaine). An anony- 
mous writer from Tarn and Garonne remarks, in connection with a 
tale of this class : " This old rengaine was a favorite in all the coun- 
try-side ; every peasant wife used it, as soon as she had children to 
suckle or nurse. The child remained serious and attentive as long 
as lasted the part called the ascent (mountado, i. e. crescendo), and 
burst into explosive laughter during the descent (dabalado, diminu- 
endo). The ascent was merely spoken, every phrase on the same 
monotone, and the descent chanted on one elevated note." * 

To the kid song belongs an extensive literature. An excellent 
bibliography is furnished by J. Bolte, in addition to an article of R. 
Kohler. 2 Since new versions continually appear, while the number 
of unpublished variants must be innumerable, a writer cannot be per- 
fectly informed. As Bolte has not discussed the forms he notes, 
I shall briefly set forth the results of a comparative examination. 

The very numerous German versions exhibit several types. A 
common form is that in which a farmer sends his servant Jack to 
perform some agricultural labor, and Jack refuses. 

Der Bauer schickt den Jackel naus, 
Er solt den Haber schneiden ; 
Jackel wolt nicht Haber schneiden, 
Wolt lieber zu Hause bleiben. 8 

The farmer sends Jack to mow oats. Jack will not mow oats, would 
rather stay at home. 

The farmer sends his man to fetch Jack. The man will not fetch Jack, 
Jack will not mow oats, would rather stay at home. 

The song proceeds in the usual cumulative form. The farmer 
sends the dog to bite the man, the stick to beat the dog, the fire to 
burn the stick, the water to quench the fire, the ox to drink the 
water, the butcher to kill the ox, the vulture to carry off the butcher, 
the witch to enchant the vulture, the hangman to burn the witch, 
the doctor to kill the hangman, and the verse concludes : — 

Rather than be killed, I will burn witch, 
Rather than be burned, I will enchant vulture, 

1 Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. ii. 1887, p. 131. The rhyme given is a 
version of that in English called the " Cat and the Mouse," though in the French 
the cat does not appear. " I am going to find Madame that she may give me 
bread." " Madame will not, unless I bring her the keys of Monsieur." 

2 R. Kohler, Kleinere schriften zutn neueren Literaturgeschichte volkskunde 
und wortforschung, ed. by J. Bolte, Berlin, 1900, No. 45 : Der Bauer schickt 
den Jackel aus, vol. iii. p. 355. 

» Kohler, loc. cit. 
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Rather than be enchanted, I will carry off butcher, 
Rather than be carried off, I will kill ox, 
Rather than be killed, I will drink water, 
Rather than be drunk, I will quench fire, 
Rather than be quenched, I will burn stick, 
Rather than be burned, I will beat dog, 
Rather than be beat, I will fetch Jack, 
Rather than be fetched, I will mow oats. 

Equally common is a variation, in which the duty required is to 
gather pears. 

The master sends his huntsman 

To knock down pears ; 

Huntsman will not knock down pears, 

Pears will not fall, 

Huntsman will not pick. 

The rhyme proceeds with dog, stick, fire, water, ox, and the devil, 
who will fetch all. This form of the song has had a sort of sacred 
use, being chanted on the eve of St. Lambert, September 17, in the 
public place of Munich, about greenery with lighted candles ; the 
great circle of dancers, who performed this and other chants, was 
headed by monks of various orders. " Number-stories " (Zdhlge- 
schichtett) of this sort were also employed in gatherings of spinners, 
to accompany movements of the hands. A clever spinner would 
spin off a skein and recite the long stanzas, while an awkward 
worker could hardly get through the shorter ones. 1 

Other German forms, in which Jack figures as the first actor, give 
a series accordant with the English, in that the cat is made to catch 
the mouse, the mouse to gnaw the rope, the rope to hang the 
butcher, etc. 2 

Some versions that have this series (ending with the cat) dis- 
pense with Jack, and make the history recite the adventures of 
Chanticleer and Partlet. Thus, in a Low German rhyme, the cock 
and hen proceed to the wood, where the latter finds a grain of malt. 
Beer is brewed, which the cock begs to partake, but falls into the 
tub. The hen then appeals for help to the man, who refuses, and 
the series proceeds with the dog, stick, etc. 3 

A Flemish variant makes Pouledinnetje and Pouledannetje go to 
pick up sticks (after the manner of the wife in the Scottish variant). 
After they have proceeded a long way, the latter refuses to return 
without being carried, and the dog is appealed to. The series ends 
(as in English) with rope, mouse, and cat. 4 

1 L. Erk and F. M. Bohme, Deutscher Liederhort, Leipsic, 1894, vol. iii. p. 530. 

2 E.g. J. M. Firmenich, Germaniens Volkerstimmen, Berlin, 1854, vol. iii. p. 22. 
8 K. Miillenhoff, Schleswige Sagen, Kiel, 1845, p. 470. 

4 L. de Baecker, De la Religion du Nord de la France avant le Christianisme, 
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A version from Alsace, instead of a kid, treats of a pig. 1 

There was a wife who had a pig. Once on a time the pig ran into the 
wood to eat acorns. After it had eaten enough, the wife said : " Pig, you 
must go home." But the pig would not. 

Then the wife went to the dog, and said : " Dog, bite pig, pig won't go 
home." Then said dog : " The pig would n't, and neither will I." 

Stick, fire, water, cow, butcher, and hangman are appealed to ; rather 
than be hanged, the butcher consents, and the impulse is propagated. 

A German parody introduces the finding of a coin, as in the Eng- 
lish. 2 

Yesterday I swept, 

I found a kreutzer ; 

The kreutzer I gave to my mother, 

My mother gave me corn, 

The corn I gave to the miller, 

The miller gave me meal, 

The meal I gave to the brook, 

The brook gave me water, 

The water I gave to my father, 

My father gave me a stick, 

The stick I gave to my teacher, 

My teacher gave me a beating. . . . 

Some Dutch versions closely answer to the English. 3 

There was once a little man who swept his little stable. What did he 
find ? A little golden penny. What did he buy with it ? A fat pig. But 
the pig would not go, unless it were carried on a litter. Then he went to 
the dog : " Dog, will you bite pig," etc. 

Or, still more nearly correspondent : — 

An old woman had bought in the market a suckling pig, and was driving 
it home. On the way, she came to a hedge and said : " Pig, will you jump 
over the hedge ? " 

Scandinavian forms offer little that is especially characteristic. In 
a Danish variant, a boy who is set to keep a recalcitrant goat appeals 
to a dog : 4 — 

Lille, 1854, p. 122. (The last term of this series is a little old man, who is asked to 
seize the cat ; according to a method of interpretation fashionable in a preceding 
generation, Baecker took this personage to be Odin.) 

1 A. Stober, Elsdssische Volksbiichlein, Strassburg, 1842, No. 236. 

2 E. Meier, Deutsche Kindereime und Kinderspiele aus Schwaben, Tubingen, 
185 1, p. 65. 

3 In French translation, Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. vi. 1891, pp. 103, 
104. 

4 J. Kamp, Danske Volkeminder, Odensee, 1877, p. 241. Asbjorsen, translated 
by G. W. Dasent, Tales from the Fjeld, London, 1894, p. 238, has an elaborated tale 
of a goat who is in the habit of coming home late. 
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" Dog, won't you bite kid ? 

Kid won't go home, 

And I can't get any supper." 
" No," said the dog. 

The confused series ends with the cat. 

So far, the variants have not thrown much light on the evolution 
of the tale. But the case is different with French versions. 

The earliest printed (in 1853) made the story one of a wolf who 
was to be driven from a wood : — 

J'y a un loup dedans un bois, 
Le loup n' veut pas sortir du bois. 
Ha ! j' te promets, comper Brocard, 
Tu sortiras de ce lieu-la. 1 

The series continues with dog, stick, fire, water, calf, butcher, Devil. 

However, other forms show that in this rhyme a verse has fallen 
out ; it is properly the kid who must be driven from the wood. 2 

Ya t'un bicquet dans notre bois, 
Qui ne veut pas sortir du bois. 
Par la sambler, monsieur 1' bicquet, 
Vous sortirez de notre bois. 

II faut aller chercher un loup, 

Ce sera pour manger 1' bicquet, etc. 

The terms are, stick, fire, water, calf, butcher, hangman (bourreau). 

With more propriety, it is from the cabbage-patch rather than 
from the wood that the kid should be expelled. 3 

Biquette ne veut pas sortir du chou ; 
Ah ! tu sortiras, Biquette, Biquette, 
Ah ! tu sortiras de ce chou-la. 

The title Biquette (kid) seems not always to have been understood, 
and to have given rise to the proper name Brocard, as above, and in 
a Provengal rhyme to Bricou, who, by confusion, is required to plant 
cabbages : " Tell Bricou to come and plant cabbages ; Bricou will not 
come. Ah ! coquin of a Bricou, in spite of this, you shall plant cab- 
bages ! " 4 

The series ends with butcher, Moor. 

1 E. L. Rockholz, Alemannisches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel, aus der Schweiz, 
Leipsic, 1857, p. 152. 

2 C. Beauquier, Chansons populaires recueillies en Franche-Comte, Paris, 1894, 
p. 117. 

8 Du Mersan, Chansons et Rondes enfantines, Paris, 1891, p. 35. 
* Revue des Langues Romanes, vol. vi. 1874, P- 3'4- 
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In a variant, Jean (a farm-hand) is required to drive the pig from 
the garden where it is eating the grapes. 1 

Ha ! Jean, dit le maitre, 
Va m' chasser la biquette 
Qui mang' tout' not' raisin, 
La bas, dans 1' grand jardin. 

The next step is to dispense with the kid, and begin the rhyme 
with Jean, who is represented as declining to perform agricultural 
labors. 2 

Jean is clearly identical with the Jackel, etc., of the German 
rhymes, which therefore are perceived to be only variations of the 
Kid song. 

A further alteration was effected by turning the kid and its owner 
into companions with alliterative names. 3 

It was Poutin and Poutot who lived together. One said : " We will go 
for strawberries ; " so they went. Poutin ate faster than Poutot. When he 
had had enough, he said : " Now, will you go back ? " " No, not till I have 
had as much as you." " Well, I '11 tell the wolf to come and eat you," etc. 

This form of the narrative is widely spread through Europe, and 
is often referred to animal actors, as in the story of the cock and 
hen, above given. 

We perceive, therefore, that the German and English rhymes 
derive from a single source, namely, the story of the kid who enters 
the cabbage-patch, and cannot be driven out without help. 

Since the terms of the series of actors differ, and the variants go 
back to a common origin, we may inquire which are the earlier. 

In many versions the wolf first appears, and is asked to devour the 
kid; however, he is evidently interpolated, since no householder 
would think of employing a wolf to drive his kid home ; and con- 
formably, in the best versions he is absent. From this point the 
series is uniform, dog, stick, fire, water, ox, butcher ; then arises a 
divergence ; one set of variants, to which belong the English rhymes, 
have rope, mouse, cat ; another set, as well as the Hebrew, introduce 
animate actors. The better versions favor the last form, and in fact, 
the change can be explained : the butcher is to be controlled by an 
officer of the law, the hangman ; * instead of the latter could be put 
the rope he uses ; the rope required the mouse, and the mouse again 
the cat. 

1 C. Marelle, Affenschwanz, Brunswick, 1888, p. 63. 

2 Romania, vol. i. p. 218. 

8 E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, Paris, 1886, vol. ii. p. 32. 

4 Bourreau, R. d. T. P., vol. x. p. 662. Du Mersan, loc. cit., has judge ; Marelle, 
sword. The term, which is wanting in the Latin and Hebrew, may be an interpo- 
lation. 
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In the preferable forms, after bringing in human justice, tjie origi- 
nal series seems to have called first on demonic and then on celestial 
power. 

Many versions end with Death or the Devil, agents who in medi- 
aeval folk-lore often exchange. 1 

A mediaeval series, however, could hardly have ended in this man- 
ner ; the usual procedure would have been to recognize the supremacy 
of divine authority. Accordingly, the Dominus of the Latin form 
must have meant Dominus Deus. 2 This conclusion is corroborated 
by the Hebrew chant. 

As the song, ending in this manner, described an effect produced 
by a chain of forces, acting mediately after the will of the Supreme, 
it had, according to Middle Age ideas, a character sufficiently serious 
to allow of its employment as a sacred chant. We find it, therefore, 
in use at the festivals of saints, as well as for a spinning-song, a 
game-rhyme, 3 and an exercise of memory, while the prevailing use, 
as it had been the original purpose, was for the amusement and con- 
solation of the nursery. 

The Jewish Passover song, as now clearly appears, was only a 
translation of the randonne'e. The version is very imperfect, seeing 
that the essential feature of the whole, the enforcement of a rejected 
task, is wanting. This deficiency probably resulted from the defects 
of the version used by the Tenderer. 4 After the translation had been 
made, the sacred use acted as a conservative principle, and in the 
Hebrew version maintained the serious idea involved in the intro- 
duction of Death and of the Almighty,, which had once character- 
ized the mediaeval French, but which dropped out as the rhyme 
reverted to mere nonsense. 

Inasmuch as Germans of the sixteenth century were familiar with 
other and later forms of the rhyme, 5 the rendering must have been 
effected long before the publication, and may have proceeded from 
Romance-speaking Jews, seeing that these still sing the piece. In 

1 Death, Rockholz, loc. cit., R. d. T. P., vol. vi. p. 502. In European versions 
generally the terms vary. Modern Greek has the plague, Passow, loc. cit. 

a Many versions have for a final term master, which is understood to be the 
master of the recalcitrant servant, but may originally have had this meaning, 
Marelle, loc. cit. 

3 Several rhymes used in different games are made up from the series of the 
Kid song. So with the English game " Club-fist," Newell, Games and Songs of 
American Children, No. 75. French game of queue leu-leu, Rev. d. Langues 
Romanes, vol. iii. p. 313. 

* Compare version of A. Montel and L. Lambert, Chants populaires du Lan- 
guedoc, Paris, 1880, p. 536, and the Modern Greek of Passow. 

6 The song is mentioned among the games of Gargantua by the German 
Johannes Fischart, in 1575 : " Der Baur schickt sein Jockel aus," so that the words 
must have been nearly the same as those now current. 
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applying the randonnie to a holy use, these only followed the exam- 
ple of their Christian neighbors. The Had gadya contains nothing 
essentially Jewish. 

The impression made by comparison is, that the source was 
probably Old French, say of the twelfth or thirteenth century ; had 
the beginning of the evolution been much older, the process could 
hardly have been traced so much in detail, and the derived forms 
would have presented more variation. 

This view is consistent with the character of other European 
versions. 

In Italy, the recorded variants all belong to secondary forms ; the 
kid has fallen out of the story. 1 

Spanish variants either agree with the Italian, or belong, not to 
this particular rhyme, but to other randonnees which also have had 
international diffusion. 2 

In Northern Europe, the tale is understood to be very familiar in 
Russia, and doubtless in all Slavic lands ; but the examples known 
to me seem to indicate that the Russians have borrowed the story 
from neighbors to the south. 3 

Modern Greek rhymes present a confusion and deficiency which 
seems to require a similar explanation.* 

A Breton variety, as might be expected, is nothing more than a 
rendering from an inferior French form. 5 

Indications, therefore, point to a single Old French root for the 
European song. 

As to other continents, the collection is still too limited to formu- 
late any definite opinion. What may be said, accordingly, should be 
given merely as an opinion open to future change, in case additional 
inquiry should point out new facts. 

The manner in which European nursery rhymes do easily pass 
into the folk-lore of simple races with whom Europeans are brought 

1 See texts mentioned by Bolte. In a version of Imbriani, Conti pomiglia- 
nesi, Naples, 1876, No. 9, the son, offended by his mother's failure to keep his 
supper, refuses to eat. In other cases, like Jean, the boy refuses to pick cab- 
bages. 

1 E. G. Coelho, Jogos e rimas infantiles, Porto, 1883, No. 109, resembles the 
English " House that Jack Built : " " This is the key which opens the gate of the 
castle of Chuchurumel," etc. 

» The version of Afanasief, Skazki, vol. iv. No. 16, is one in which a couple 
(here the he-goat and she-goat) quarrel, as in the French Poutin and Poutot, 
above. 

4 Passow, Carmina popularia Grecia recentioris, Nos. 274-276. An old man 
has a cock that keeps him awake ; the fox eats it, etc. The original idea of the 
enforcement of an action is lost (as in the Hebrew song). 

6 F. M. Luzel and A. Le Bras, Chansons populaires de la Basse-Bretagne, 1890, 
vol. i. p. 61. 
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in contact, is illustrated in Algeria, where the Kabyls have adopted, 
not only this randonne'e, but others of a kindred spirit. 1 

In India, the tale is said to be universally familiar in the Panjab. 2 
A crow carries off a grain of corn belonging to the wife of a 
farmer, who seizes the bird and demands restoration. The corn, 
however, has rolled into a cleft in a tree, whence the thief cannot 
extricate it ; accordingly, he appeals to a forester : — 

Man ! man ! cut tree, 

I can't get the grain of corn, 

To save my life from the farmer's wife ! 

As the forester will not interfere, appeal is made, in the accumu- 
lative form, to queen, king, snake, stick, fire, water, ox, rope, mouse, 
cat. " So the cat began to catch the mouse," etc. 

In this case, the European rhyme, of which the influence is suffi- 
ciently shown by the concluding terms, appears to have amalgamated 
with some native nursery tale. 

In Siam, a boy set by an aged couple to watch the plantation 
refuses, and the crow carries off the seeds. The boy appeals to crow, 
hunter, mouse (to bite bowstring), dog, earwig, fire, water, river- 
bank, elephant (to break the bank), and gnat (to sting elephant). 
The chain of causes is set in motion, and the crow makes abundant 
restoration. 3 

In a Hottentot story, the mouse has spoiled the garments of a 
tailor, and when accused before the peacock, casts the blame on cat, 
dog, tree, fire, water, and elephant, in the usual accumulative form. 
The cat is finally bidden to bite the mouse and does so. Since that 
time the animals have had nothing to do with each other. 4 

If there were for every European and African country a list of 
variants as complete as that in France and Germany, it might be 
possible to trace the manner in which each member of the history is 
altered and adulterated, and to determine just what originals have 
combined for such result. Under present conditions, this cannot be 
done. 

In a tale from Zanzibar, Goso the teacher is killed by a calabash 
shaken from a tree by a gazelle. His scholars, who wish to avenge 
him, cast the blame on the south wind. The latter replies, that if 

1 One Kabyl version is of a child who refuses to eat (as in the Italian). J. Riviere, 
Recueil de Contes populaires de la Kabylie du Djurdjura, Paris, 1882, p. 137. 

2 F. A. Steel, Wide-awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 209. 

3 Notes and Queries, 7th ser., vol. ix. p. 461. 

4 W. H. Bleek, Reineke Fucks in Afrika, 1870, p. 26. The idea of throwing 
blame of stolen property from one to the other belongs to genuine African tales, 
whence it is doubtless borrowed. Bleek, African Folk-Lore, papers printed in 
the Cape Monthly Magazine, December 15, 1877. 
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he were the chief (and so able to act independently and responsibly), 
he would not be stopped by a mud wall. The wall is inferior to the 
rat (which digs through), and so on with cat, rope, knife, fire, water, 
ox, tick, gazelle. The latter, being guilty, is silent, and is killed. 1 

This story is of interest because it derives in part from a really 
ancient fiction. The Panchatantra, and other works, informs us 
of the manner in which a hermit changed a mouse into a maiden. 
When the girl came to be of marriageable age, the hermit wished to 
select the most powerful husband. The Sun, first chosen, declares 
his inferiority to the cloud that obscures him, the cloud to the wind, 
the latter to the mountain, and the mountain to the mouse. The 
maiden, who has found serious objections to other proposed bride- 
grooms, is delighted with the prospect of a congenial marriage, and 
the hermit is obliged to re-transform her, in order that she may be 
able to enter the mouse-hole. Thus every creature returns to its 
own essential nature. 2 

The Sanscrit tale, which is an apologue with an obvious moral, has 
had a distinguished literary career, and is responsible for a fable of 
La Fontaine. In folk-lore, also, it has retained currency to the pre- 
sent day. What is sufficiently curious is, that in Provence as well as 
in Zanzibar it has been turned into a popular randonnie, being " con- 
taminated " from the Kid song. The fly and the ant go on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. They come to a river, which the ant undertakes 
to cross on the ice, and breaks his leg. He sues for the recovery of 
this member, but the ice sends him to his superior the sun, the sun 
to the cloud, the cloud to the wind, the wind to the wall, the wall to 
the rat ; we then fall back on the terms of the Kid series, — cat, dog, 
ox, fire, water, man, death. 3 

The conclusion seems to me to be that, according to present evi- 
dence, it is likely that the Old French narrator, whose song of the 
Kid became popular, in a hundred variations, all through Europe, is 
likewise responsible for its repute in other continents. Doubtless, 
his (or her) rhyme required no great effort of invention, being only 
one of a class of similar histories. When and how the type itself, 
the randonnie with its crescendo and diminuendo, came into exist- 
ence, may be left for future decision with better light ; it is enough 
to say that it is not shown in ancient literature. 

1 E. Steere, Swakili Tales, London, 1870, p. 288. Also, G. W. Bateman, Zan- 
zibar Tales, Chicago, 1901, p. 67. Mr. Bateman alleges that he has himself trans- 
lated tales which were recited to him in Zanzibar; the stories, however, exhibit 
no new features other than an alteration of the titles by which they are designated. 
The writer does not mention the name of Steere. 

2 Benfey, Pantschatantra, vol. ii. p. 262 ; Cosquin, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 40. 
* Romania, vol. i. p. 108. 
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To these brief comparisons I may be allowed to add some general 
observations. 

The territory traversed, that of nursery tradition, may seem too 
humble to deserve scientific survey ; yet it is precisely in these lower 
regions that the abundance of material may enable the inquirer to 
test wide-reaching theories. 

It is not every species of nursery lore for which it is reasonable to 
expect foreign parallels. Many of the little but witty rhymes which, 
by a name borrowed from Perrault, we designate as belonging to 
" Mother Goose," owe their acceptance to a raciness which depends 
on the accident of rhyme or alliteration ; they could not recommend 
themselves to a stranger, and a nurse in France would employ verses 
quite different. Even though the English sayings may often prove 
an ancestry of three hundred years, they are nevertheless essentially 
local and modern. 

On the other hand, other kinds of nursery tradition may claim wide 
diffusion. Such, speaking generally, is the case with the formulas 
belonging to games, whether those used by children or by nurses. 
So, also, with the accumulative stories to which belongs the par- 
ticular rhyme which has been considered. In such cases the agree- 
ment is so close that even the minor varieties have become interna- 
tional. The collector who recorded the English randonnee thought 
that the Hebrew song might explain other series, such as " The Cat 
and the Mouse" and "The House that Jack Built." We see that 
this is not the case, but that each of these pieces of nonsense has its 
separate comparative history in several tongues. 

The seriousness of the Passover chant made it natural to presume 
that it had in some way a serious origin. It seems to represent acts 
of vengeance inflicted by actor after actor, until the final term is 
reached in deity. Comparison has been made with the Athenian 
ceremony of the Diapolia. In this singular rite, an ox (or bull) who 
ventured to partake of the sacred meal was sacrificed by means of a 
knife thrown at him by a priest. The animal was then stuffed, put 
in the plough, and made to be present at a judicial inquiry. The 
maidens who brought the water were first accused of the murder ; 
they cast the blame on the knife-grinder, he in turn on the executor 
of the act, the latter on the knife itself ; as the knife could not plead, 
it was adjudged guilty, and cast into the sea. Obviously, the rite 
was intended to appease the spirit of the sacrifice, whose ghost or 
kindred might be expected to avenge the deed. Now, as we have a 
series of agents on whom reproach is thrown, it was thought that 
such ritual usage might be at the bottom of the nursery rhyme, just 
as the " counting-out " rhymes of children have been supposed to be 
relics of formulas employed in sacrificial rites. 
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In this example, comparative examination seems to establish that 
the randonnte did not so descend from religious custom, but was at 
first simply a piece of nonsense, which obtained currency through its 
sprightly character. Whatever sacred significance it obtained, alike 
as a Christian carol and Jewish hymn, was conferred by process of 
interpreting sanctity into what is secular, which is responsible for no 
small part of mythology. 

The wide circulation of the piece is a gratifying example of the 
ease with which even the minor elements of European folk-lore have 
found their way to simple neighbors. So with folk-tales ; I have 
elsewhere argued that the history of Cinderella, popular though it 
be, is probably no world-old myth, but a sophisticated story of medi- 
aeval romance origin. 1 Civilization, which is light, shines into the 
darkness, by which it is little affected. For communication of cul- 
tivated narratives to savages the door is wide open ; in the other 
direction the valve swings to. The obscurity and mysticism of sav- 
age chants renders them incomprehensible ; one cannot imagine a 
European mother using a Hottentot or Berber song. In the same 
manner Bretons get many of their folk-tales from France, Basques 
from Provence or Spain, and even modern Irishmen from modern 
Englishmen. As I have written respecting the tale of the " Bird- 
wife : " — 

The origin and history of a folk-tale common to many countries, such 
as the one which has been the subject of discussion, may be figuratively 
represented by the illustration of a species of vegetable, which has origi- 
nated in an early civilization at a time so remote, that from the first mo- 
ment of its discernible history it possesses a cultivated character. This 
vegetable, again, under the influence of civilization, is differentiated into 
new varieties, arising in different localities, each one of which, on account 
of advantages which it appears to offer, may in its turn be introduced into 
different regions, and even supersede the original out of which it was de- 
veloped, this dissemination following the routes of commerce and ordinarily 
proceeding from the more highly organized countries to those inferior in 
the scale of culture. 2 

These remarks need to be modified by the recognition that in some 
cases, the process indicated, far from beginning in a remote period, 
may be comparatively modern. The winged seeds of tradition may 
suddenly take root, multiply with speed, and soon become abundant 
Once firmly established, the new-comers may persist, as in the pre- 
sent example has for three centuries been true of the German rhyme ; 
such obstinacy does not show that the plant is autochthonous, nor 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vii. 1894, p. 70. 

3 The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891. Papers and Transactions. 
London, 1892, p. 40. 
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that it had indefinite antiquity prior to the date of record. The 
immigrant is often variable, and freely amalgamates with the native 
flora; such "contamination" seems to proceed more easily in un- 
lettered communities, where fancy easily takes oral channels ; we 
then usually find combination with aboriginal histories, introduction 
of savage motives, and recast into barbaric form. On the other 
hand, the tradition of civilized lands, as less free, may be more con- 
servative. Thus English lore sometimes maintains characteristics 
of a history which has perished in its original habitat ; so in the Kid 
rhyme has been preserved the humorous preface which once was a 
necessary feature of all randonnees. 

The series under consideration also illustrates the difference of 
literature and folk-lore as regards method of composition. In some 
variants we have illustrated a process entirely corresponding to that 
of written letters ; the brief nursery rhyme was expanded into a 
long story, just as a modern author enlarges a nursery tale into a 
novelette. The majority of reciters repeated the rhyme with an 
intention of adherence to their original ; but lapse of memory on one 
hand, influence of association on the other, introduced unconscious 
changes, which sometimes accumulated in such manner as to alter the 
form. In general, the tendency was toward confusion ; the formula 
degenerated, so as to forfeit such measure of consistency as it had 
once possessed. Here, however, appears a certain degree of free- 
dom ; reciters appropriated and reproduced the fun of the piece, 
using their own words, as may be seen in the Scottish variants. On 
the whole, so far as regards the history now in question, the meth- 
ods of folk-lore, beyond the difference arising from the oral medium, 
offer no salient distinction to those of literature. 

Since this article has been put into type, I find that the Rhyme 
of the Kid, in the form above given, has been generally known in 
New England. Readers of the proof, respectively from White River 
Valley, Vt., and from Norway, Maine, find the history familiar. 
The first informant learned the rhyme from a grandmother who 
originally came from Norwich, Conn. The only difference observed 
in the words is that the first line of the refrain went : — 
See by the moonlight it 's almost midnight. 

William Wells Newell. 



